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Ir Is VERY DIFFICULT TO MAKE REAL TO OURSELVES HOW 
an old composition sounded to the ears that heard it. 
‘As time goes on, and language changes, the words ring up 
new thoughts and feelings in the hearers, or they are simply 
not understood: then they are imitated by those who wish 
to compose in the same style, and bookish dialects grow up. 
It is always some great genius who shapes the type. Thus 
Milton shaped the type for blank verse, which was used by 
his imitators in the eighteenth century, without his genius 
and without his naturalness; for Milton was firmly based on 
the natural speech of men about serious subjects. Tyndale 
and Coverdale in the Scriptures, Cranmer in the Prayer 
Book, Thomas North, Philemon Holland, Arthur Gold- 
ing, and a host of others, all wrote, it is true, but wrote as 
they spoke. Milton sublimated this style, and stiffened it with 
Latin, but his was a style which rang in the ears of his hear- 
ers as a lofty version of their own. Not so with his imitators: 
these in the eighteenth century, and later in the nineteenth, 
drew their style from books, not from nature. Even Tenny- 
son did the same, in spite of his delicate ear which found new 
modulations for the blank verse, and in spite of his true 
poet's instinct which is shown in the Northern Farmer, the 
Churchwarden and the Curate, and other such. 

Dryden brought the “poetic” style nearer to nature for 
his own day, but he also was bookish; and he led up to the 
convention of the rhymed couplet, which received its final 
polish in Pope. In this convention, rhetoric took the place 
of feeling, wit of humour, and the language was such as 
could be understood only by a society educated on books. 
Pope would hardly touch an uneducated man. For an edu- 
cated man his verse is highly entertaining, and often impres- 
sive; but it is not natural, it is a work of art. 

Shakespeare's style may seem at first hearing to be far re- 
moved from natural speech: but it is only old-fashioned. How 
natural it is, becomes clear, when we remember that he has 
always been a favourite with all sorts and conditions of men. 
He wrote to earn a living, not to show his poetical talent. If 
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he failed to please the common herd, his play was a failure 
and his pocket was empty: when he had made his plays, and 
they had had their run, he troubled no more about them, but 
left them with the company which had paid him and never 
thought of a First Folio. I have seen Hamlet performed by 
strolling players under a tent at a country fair, and heard the 
loud comments of the audience. They understood quite 
enough of his great speeches without the help of the notes 
of Aldis Wright; and in Shakespeare's own day, the exalted 
language of these was as familiar in its turns and intonations 
as the quips of Lancelot Gobbo. He made a type for tragedy, 
which became bookish with Dryden and stage-writers in 
general; but the player's instinct kept comedy closer to nature 
in the Restoration drama, as it does still in Gilbert and Sul- 
livan, and did until lately in the music halls. It is the fault 
of modern play-writers that they have forgotten this, and left 
nature to the vulgar alone. The style of Shakespeare's great 
scenes is exalted, because his mind is exalted; there is noth- 
ing in them which a speaker might not have said in prose 
if he had been at the same height of feeling and thought. 

The same is true of all great literature. Plato's most splen- 
did passages might have been spoken, and many probably 
were spoken; put into verse, his Myths might have been Pin- 
daric Odes, with music and dance to match. There is no 
break between the charming bits of talk which he gives and 
these great speeches, neither in words nor in style. Just so, 
there is nothing in the dialogue of Sophocles which could 
not have been spoken in prose, and felt by his contempora- 
Ties to be natural, although not natural to ribald or base 
minds; and a good deal of it—such as the Watchman in the 
Antigone—is the speech of the humble man thinking com- 
mon thoughts, Even Aeschylus has touches of this, as in 
the Watchman of Agamemnon and the Nurse of the Choeph- 
oroe; but his magnificence, his great sounding words, were 
Tather above the heads of most people, as we learn from 
Aristophanes. Euripides as we know tried to be common in 
his style—I use the word without disrespect, in its proper 
sense—and he even modified his verse, to come nearer to the 
rhythms of ordinary speech. We may be quite sure that his 
words did not sound to a Greek as Murray's version does 
tous: 


Orest. Thou art the first that I have known indeed 
True and my friend, and shelterer of my need. 
Thou only, Pylades, of all that knew, 
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Hast held Orestes of some worth, all through 
These years of helplessness, wherein I lie 
Downtrodden by the murderer, and by 

The murderess, my mother! 


Not only thou and thy are false notes, but the concealed 
rhyme at once gives an artificial touch. The Greek words 
sounded more like this: 


Pylades! You are the first in all the world 

‘That I think faithful and a real true friend: 

The only friend who ever thought Orestes 
Worthy of admiration, having done 

What I have done, to make Aigisthos suffer 
For the vile deed he did,—murdered my father, 
With my accursed mother! 


Even lyric poetry, with its elaborate conventions of metre, 
music, and dance, never loses touch with nature. Pindar, the 
most exalted of the lyrics, loves to drop in a proverb, or a 
homely word, or a touch of burlesque, which had the piquant 
effect of a joke from Justice Stareleigh on the bench. Thus 
he leads off with a glorious roll of distinction for Hagesias of 
Syracuse (Ol. vi. —), and the second half-chorus catches up 
the first, with some roguish gesture I have no doubt— 


Lore yp &y rotry xeBiy Sayudnoy #53 Exar 


Sworpdrov vids; 


: 


all common expressions of everyday life—ferw allow me to 
inform Xworpdrov vids the honourable gentleman, with the — 
formal title equivalent to “Mr."—“Allow me to inform the — 
gentleman that his foot fits that boot to a marvel”— 
that is what the Greek words conveyed to his hearers— 
Saiydvos being a regular term of familiar talk, & Saudve for 
example; “the foot fits the boot devilish well” is really the 
English equivalent. Pindar is not afraid to poke fun at Hieron 
the tyrant, even while he is urging him to be true to his bet- 
ter self. In the second Pythian (ii. 72), the third triad ends, 
with a line sung by the whole chorus: 


yévor’ olos toot wabsr xadss ro xiBuv xaph wasely aiel, 
and the next strophe opens: 
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xadbs 5 82 Padiparbes <b xéxpayer, 
again a passage with nothing but common words, pointed by 
a merry tag: 


“Be your true self, you know how: Pretty Poll, they say in 
the nursery”"— 


Then the next strophe answers— 


“Yes, Pretty Poll: but Rhadamanthys won his happiness 
by doing well.” 


T have said Pretty Poll instead of Pretty Ape, because one is 
natural to us and not the other; but I have given the tone ex- 
actly. See what a dramatic point he makes by his proverb. 
Again, when he is apologizing for the faults of Damophilos, 
and reconciling him with his royal master, against whom he 
has been in rebellion, he says (Pyth. iv. 281): 


xéivos yap tv rasolv veds, 
dy 8 Bovdais péoBus, tyxipoas ixarovracrel yeri— 


“the man is a lad among boys, but in counsel he is old, 
blessed with the age of a centenarian"—he has been a 
rare lad, and sown his wild oats, but he will be a good little 
centenarian for the future. 

What of Homer then? He comes at the climax of a great 
school of epic poets, who had already made a convention of 
epic style. They had perfected a lovely model of verse, ca- 
pable of infinite variety, never monotonous, but ever 
charming to the ear. They had an expressive language, with 
inflexions to make clear any meaning, and particles to in- 
dicate delicate tones and differences. They could draw upon 
a vast vocabulary, which never left them at a loss, which was 
so rich that numbers of words were used only once in the 
poems—once, when they were wanted, and never again be- 
cause they were not. I have noticed that peculiarity in 
Greeks I have talked with, fishermen and peasants, unedu- 
cated and often unable to read and write; they always had a 
Tich store of phrases ready, expressing thoughts often subtle 
or profound, and when these were wanted in talk, out they 
came. Others educated in schools and universities, taught by 
books, were generally overflooded with their own verbosity, 
and that too when there was no thought to speak of behind 
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them. I had a good instance of this in the war, when I 
used to read Greek letters for the postal censor. He sent me 
once aN urgent package, registered, with a demand for im- 
mediate translation. It was a folio of many sheets, engrossed 
in a noble hand, with illuminated capitals and an awe-in- 
spiring seal. When I came to read it, the document turned 
out to be an appeal from a Greek monk to Kitchener, a By- 
zantine conglomeration of phrases with as many ancient in- 
fiexions as could be got in, but most of it was a flood of 
words with no connected meaning whatever. There was, 
however, a thought behind the piece, and quite a simple 


pr etacap eee eggs tpt 
fellnot aorta niet tae: aati eacaet Seo 
They lived in the country, and knew all the sights and 
sounds of nature and her creatures; they lived in small 
towns, among fortresses and walls, mansions and temples; 


been 
it was in England, when Caedmon sang in hall; so in Ire- 
land, where every petty chief had his bard, who sang after 
i the princely house. So it is to-day in” 
the bards singing at the head 
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traditional forms with stock epithets, stock sentiments, stock 
incidents, grafted afresh on the efforts of each generation” 
(Seven Pillars of Wisdom). And there is no reason to doubt 
that Homer's picture of the bard in hall is true to life. Homer 
sang for a living, as Shakespeare acted for a living. The 
prince wanted a good story, and he got one; he wanted 
praise for the great men of old, and he got it; he wanted to 
hear what his ancestors had done, and he got that too, I 
have no doubt, which is one reason why we are told exactly 
what wounds killed what warrior, and how he fell, or how he 
felled his adversary. Both poets accepted their limitations, 
and used them, just as the Doric architect did; they did not 
bother about being better than their ancestors, otherwise they 
would not have been asked to dinner again. But if they gave 
what their audience wanted, how much more they gave! 

It follows that Homer must have spoken so as to be easily 
understood. Hearers must have understood at least as much 
of his words as my holiday-countrymen did of Hamlet in the 
tent, that is, all the general meaning; they may not have 
understood every word, but they must have understood the 
general meaning of every sentence, and probably, every 
phrase. Many of those phrases and turns of expression were 
traditional, and our first task is to examine, what was tra- 
ditional, common to Homer with his predecessors. 

First of all, the grammar, inflexions, particles, and so forth 
must have been familiar, that is, Homer must have used the 
same as his hearers used in speaking. There is no difficulty 
about that. Highly inflected languages have been transmitted 
orally for thousands of years. The Lithuanian language is 
highly inflected; it contains more cases than Sanscrit, which 
itself contains more cases than Greek: and Lithuanian has 
no literature—it was not committed to writing until the nine- 
teenth century. Sanscrit was spoken as a vernacular in its 
Tichest form before it was arranged in a grammar by 
Panini four hundred years B.c. Russian, a most intricate and 
subtle language, is spoken by millions of illiterate peas- 
ants. The languages of American aborigines, far more diffi- 
cult for us to understand than any language inflected 
or analytical, are spoken and kept up without the help of 
writing. The Greek language, as Homer spoke it, was not 
fixed; it was changing and growing, and we can see the proc- 
ess in such matters as the digamma, the suffixes -fey and -3¢ 
and the inflexious -o0 and -oo of the genitive singular. 
Homer uses the digamma generally where it ought to be, but 
if he finds it inconvenient, he ignores it— 
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When Omer smote is bloomin lyre, 
He'd eard men speak by land an sea; 

An what e thought e might require, 
E went an took—the same as me! 


If anyone feels doubt on these points, I can say something to 
reassure him. Many years ago, I spent some time in the is- 
land of Cos, living amongst the people, travelling about, and 
talking to everybody. I collected a large number of tra- 
ditional tales and poems, amongst which was a fine poem 
called The Bridge of Caméra, which describes a human sac- 
Tifice at the building of this old bridge, which still stands in 
the island. In this poem there is nothing which cannot be 
understood now by the people, although one or two words 
are old-fashioned; but the interesting point is that it con- 
tains four different forms of the third person plural: two of 
the present tense, tpézovy and éprove, and two of the past, 
&xrifav and éyrifacx, used for metrical convenience. I know the 
colloquial language of Cos quite well, and I find two of 
these, -owe and -ovet, used indifferently for the third person 
plural in common speech. In the poem there are other varia- 
tions of form used for convenience. There is also one phrase 
used merely for its sound, in the line— 


xeivo 18 rpuxardparo, 73 rpuearapapivo? 


I shall return to this later. But here is the proof that a va- 
riety of forms need cause no inconvenience, and may indeed 
Teflect the practice of common talk. 

So much for the forms. When we examine the words of the 
Homeric poems, we find them the natural words for the 
things. There is no attempt to heighten the effect by expres- 
sions called poetical, as we find in Pope with his nymphs 
and swains, and in the pompous paraphrases used for simple 
things by other poets. 


“The wooden guardian of our privacy 
Quick on its axle turn.” 
{Shut the door] 
“Bring forth some remnant of Promethean theft, 
Quick to expand th’ inclement air congeal’d 
By Boreas’ rude breath.” 
[Light the fire] 


“Apply thine engine to the spongy door, 
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Set Bacchus from his glassy prison free, 
[Uncork the bottle] 

And strip white Ceres of her nut-brown coat.” 
[Uncrust the bread] 


There is nothing of that sort in Homer, and no catch-phrases 
worn dim by use: blissful ignorance, French leave, mortal 
coil, left him severely alone, and so forth. 

There is, however, one class of words which is tradition- 

al, the stock epithets—epérww dvOpiruy, eAizo8as Edixas Bois, 
olvora révrov, 8od:xdoxiov Zyxos, vos étvas, and descriptions of 
human beings, as Tervupévos, wepidpur, Eyiipwy, brwddapos, Sia 
Gedwv (and dios in many contexts), Spyape Adv, xépy Kopduvres 
“Axawl, Some of them are applied to particular persons: as 
ixxira Néotop, vederyyepéra Zeis, rodtrhas Bios “Odvece's, Bow 
éyabos Mevédaos. There are also accepted phrases which describe 
common things: as éxos gy tpxos dddvrer, mepirhopévuv 
navrav, GMX’ Gye pou ré8e cixt nai drpexéws xarddefov, Avra 
yotvara Kai ¢idov jjrop, and the ever beautiful jyos ipcyévea 
gdvy podoSdervAcs jis. None of them are worn out by 
use; they all mean exactly what they say, and if people mean 
the same thing, why not use the same words? 

Many of these are traditional, there is no doubt. One in 
fact, Bodyydoxiov Eyxos, goes back to a prehistoric time be- 
fore the division of that great race which invented the parent 
language. It occurs in the Zend-Avesta in the form 
dareghaarstaya, “long-shafted,” of which the first part is 
the proper equivalent of oA;yés, but the second, which 
should be in Greek Sperios, has no kindred in Greek, and 
has been therefore confused with oxid; 8oArysoxtos, in fact, 
is a Greek blunder, like the English Jerusalem artichoke. 
Even if it is thought too much to infer that there was epic 
Poetry in that far-off age, yet certainly the parent race in- 
vented quantitative verse, and there are many resemblances 
between Greek metres and Sanscrit, not to mention the mu- 
sical accent which is common to both. Thus 80A:xéextos has 
a pedigree of a thousand years before Homer: for the 
earliest Zend belongs to about 1400 B.c., and who knows 
how many centuries must be allowed to reach the meeting- 
point of the two languages? The other Homeric puzzles, 
Hépoxwv év8pavand ofvora xdvrov, for example, may be the result 
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just like the line I quoted from the modern Greek ballad; 
ae 
to us, because most of them have a beautiful sound, and 


‘ing; what 
the machine carries is the thing. If you notice how Homer 
applies them, you will see that he never forgets what they 
mean, and that he does not use too many. The 

epic style has also great numbers of stock epithets, but they 
are strung on by the dozen, just to fill up the verse, without 
disguise, and without mercy for the hearer, nor are they al- 


Soe or Sorpedys implies not only divinity, but royalty, 
which comes by divine right, and it is suitable for a great noble. 
Homer is very apt in his use of tags like *ervysévos, when 
someone shows tact and good form. But sometimes I suspect 
him of a sly twinkle in his eye, and I cannot help thinking 
the company laughed when he introduced Eumaios as 
Bios ixpopBés, pigman by divine right. There is also a butler 
hero (Od. xviii. 423) roiew 8 xpyrijpa xepdowaro Motos jipws. 
In the same way there is humour when Homer suggests 
that iepdy pévos “Avradowo (Od. xviii. 34) was not too high and 
mighty to offer a sausage as a prize for the boxing-match. 
The effect on the ear of these stock phrases can be heard in 
English. Bunyan uses them in the Holy War, where the town 
of Mansoul tolls at the end of sentence after sentence. Take the 
following passage, and note that after the first time the name 
of Mansoul could be omitted without hurting the sense: “But 
to leave her Recorder, and to come to my Lord Will-be-will, 
another of the gentry of the famous town of Mansoul. This 
Will-be-will was as highborn as any man in Mansoul, and 
‘was as much, if not more, a freeholder than many of them 
were; besides, if I remember my tale aright, he had some 
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thing), he scorns now to be a slave in Mansoul. When 


done in all the town of Mansoul. So that now, next to Dia- 
bolus himself, who but my Lord Will-be-will in all the town 
of Mansoul! nor could anything now be done, but at his will 
it the town of Mansoul” (Bunyan’s 


z 


pleasure, 

Holy War, p. 28. Dent). 
So it resounds all through: the famous town of Mansoul, 

the once famous but now perishing town of Mansoul, the 
misery of Mansoul, the losing of Mansoul, the wall of the 
town of Mansoul, show yourselves stout and valiant men of 
Mansoul, my lion-like men of Mansoul, his servants and vas- 
sals in Mansoul, go down and deliver Mansoul, I have a 
word to the town of Mansoul, to the besotted town of Man- 
soul, O unhappy town of Mansoul. And then the Prince comes, 
and the rhythm changes (p. 100)— 
ippy town of Mansoul! I cannot but be touched 
and compassion for thee. . . . Poor Mansoul! what 
thee? Shall I save thee? Shall I destroy thee? 

thee? Shall I fall upon thee, and grind 
powder, or make thee a monument of the richest 
What shall I do unto thee? Hearken therefore, thou 
Mansoul, hearken to my word, and thou shalt live. I 
merciful, Mansoul, and thou shalt find me so. Shut me 
thy gates.” 
at last the people receive their envoys back, the old 
is still in their words (p. 144): 


38 
a 
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soon as they were come to Eye-gate, the poor and tot- 
tering town of Mansoul adventured to give a shout; and 
they gave such a shout as made the captains in the Prince’s 
army leap at the sound thereof. Alas for them, poor hearts! 
who could blame them, since their dead friends were 


such splendour. They looked for nothing but the axe and 
the block; but behold, joy and gladness, comfort and con- 
solation, and such melodious notes attending them, that 
was sufficient to make a sick man well. 

“So when they came up, they saluted each other with ‘Wel- 
come! welcome! and blessed be he that has spared you!” They 
added also, “We see it is well with you; but how must it go 
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with the town of Mansoul? And will it go well with the town 
of Mansoul? said they. Then answered them the Recorder 
and my Lord Mayor, ‘Oh, tidings! glad tidings! good tidings 
of good, and of great joy to the town of Mansoul!' Then they 
gave another shout, that made the earth to ring again. . . . 

““Pardon, pardon, pardon for Mansoul! and this shall 
Mansoul know to-morrow.’ Then he commanded, and they 
‘went and summoned Mansoul to meet together in the market- 
place to-morrow, there to hear their general pardon read. 

“But who can think what a turn, what a change, what an 
alteration this hint of things did make in the counte- 
nance of the town of Mansoul! No man of Mansoul could 
sleep that night for joy; in every house there was joy and 
music, singing and making merry: telling and hearing of 
Mansoul; happiness was the all that Mansoul had to do; and 
this was the burden of all their song, ‘Oh! more of this at the 
rising of the sun! more of this to-morrow!" ” 

So, with the good news, the rhythm changes too, Mansoul is 
no longer a tolling bell at the end of each senten it is 
swallowed up in pipes and tabors and the merry-making of 
the morrow. 

Titles like trate xpedrray, Spxape Andy, péya KxiBos "Ayaidy, 
are used as a polite mode of address, your Majesty, your Grace; 
they give an air of formality. The same is true of patronymics. 
The formal style of a reek was A son of B from C, AnyooBévs 
Aqpoobévous Haianets; and where Menelaos is called "ArpelSns 
MevéAaos, that is as much as to say King Menelaos: § Néorop 
yAnuién, péya xibos “Ayaidv, ig your Majesty King Nestor; 
the family name gives his title to royalty. With lesser men, the 
family name gives his title to gentle blood. Odysseus introduces 
himself, ei’ ‘OSvoes Aacpriddqs, “1am Odysseus Laertison, Es- 
quire.” Antinoos addresses his hostess, in the same formal way, 
xotpn “Ixapiow, zepidpoy Lyveddwaa, “My lady Penelopeia 
Hickson,” if I may put it so. But the patronymic when used alone 
has something friendly and familiar about it. When Telemachos 
sees the palace of Menelaos, he whispers to his friend, ¢pdfeo 
Neoropifn, 7S tu xexapurpéve Oops, xorxod re oreporyy — 
“Just look, dear old boy, did you ever see such a splendid pal- 
ace?” When Telemachos wakes up his friend, he shakes him, and 
gives him his full title, €ypeo, Neoropiy Maciorpare— “Now 
then Mr. Peisistratos, wake up!” But when he tries to coax him 


EE 
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not to go back home, and so make more delay, he says NecropiBy, 
rasxév pot trocxepévos reAécnas piBov easy; “I say old fellow, 
do be kind and keep your promise to me.” These patronymics 
nearly always have a real point. Iros the beggar, of course, has 
no patronymic, no formal style; he has a true name, Arnaios, but 
everyone calls him by a nickname. On the other hand, Eurycleia, 
the old nurse, is no upstart; she has a pedigree, two generations 
in fact of good blood, Bipéxkca ‘Qros Ovyaryp Uecqvopi8ao, 
daughter of Ops the son of Peisenor, as much as to hint that she 
is going to be somebody in the narrative. Eumaios on the other 
hand has no formal style, though he was a gentleman born; but 
he was a foreigner and a bought slave. Perhaps Homer meant 
more than appears when he called him 810s, for the changes and 
chances of mortal life were never absent from his thoughts, See 
how neatly also Homer plays on the family name of Antinoos. 
He is introduced formally as Et-weiGeos vids, the son of Mr. Good 
Reason, as Bunyan might have called him, when he makes his 
first bullying speech to Telemachos (Od. i. 383); and in the last 
scenes, when there is little enough of goodness or reason, we 
hear the same gentle reminder how he falls short of his family 
tradition, The treacherous servant who helped the intruders, and 
brought them arms, was Melanthios Trickson, AoA‘ovo vs 
(xxii. 159). When Odysseus seeks out his old father, he intro- 
duces himself with a string of invented names; 


ipl piv df "Ad Barros, 5h kAvTi Bépare vale, 
vids "AgeiSarros HoAvrnnoviao dvaxros’ 
abrip tnol y’ Svop" éoriv "Emjpiros. 
(xxiv. 304) 
“I come from Wanderland, where I have a good estate, and 
I am the son of my Lord Neverstint Griefanpain: my 
name is Battledown.” 
But the poet's masterpiece of mischief is at the games of the 
seafaring Phaiacians, where he rolls out a catalogue of very 
suitable names (viii. m1.): 


of dy "Axpoveds re kal ‘Aevados nal “EAaorpe’s 

pian Tipapacks read “Ayytalive nal "Eperpeds 
lovreds re Tpypets re, Odev 'AvaByoivess re 

*Apgiadss 6 vids ToAwrjou Texrovibaot 

y 8 xai Eipéados BporoAacys loos “Apy, 

NavBodidys, os Spurros éqv elbds re Bépas re 
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“Topship and Quicksea and Driver, Seaman and Poopman, 
Beacher and Oarsman, Deepsea and Lookout, Goahead 
and Upaboard; there was Seagirt the son of Manyclipper 
Shipwrightson; there was Broadsea the very spit of bloody 
Ares himself, and Admiraltides, the finest man in stature 
and strength after the admirable Laodamas.” 

Who could fail to hear the echoes of the Iliad in this, and 

especially — 


Nipeds bs xdduoros dvnp td “Duoy fABe 
tay GAAwy Aavasy per’ dutpove Inhetuva® 
(ii. 673) 
Alas Ss wept piv elBos, mepi 3 épya rérueto: 
ray Guy Aavady per’ dpsipova DnActova 
(xvii. 279) 
Indeed the poet makes amends for this parody at the end of 
the Odyssey, when he says in the familiar words (xxiv. 17): 
Alavrés 0 Ss dpuoros Env elds re émas re 
raiv 2\Awy Aavady per’ dpijuova UnAdtova. 
In another place he speaks of Scylla, with a voice like a 
puppydog, but a horrible monster (xii. 87): 


airy 3° abre méhup xaxdy ob8é xé ris pur 
qibijocier ibeov, 08 8 ei Beds dvruioue, 
“No one would be happy to see her, not even if a god should 
meet her”—an obvious non sequitur, and obviously a sly hit 
at the epic tag. And is there not mischief in the picture of 
the wedding gift of Eurydamas (xviii. 297)?— 


Eppara 8 Eipviduarrt Siw Gepdwovres Evexav 

tplyhqva popéerra, xéps 3° dxeAdumero roAAy— 
a magnificent pair of ear-rings, and one groom to carry each! 
And the champion lancers of the Iliad, éyxecipwpo. become 
champion barkers in the Odyssey, iAaxdjepor, when the dogs 
nearly did for Odysseus. 

All this bears out the ancient tradition, that the Odyssey 
was a work of Homer's old age, when long experience had 
taught him that no man can look on the world with sanity 
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unless he sees life through a glow of sympathetic humour; 
and so he laughs at himself. 

There seem to be also a few very ancient verses embedded 
in the poems, naturally enough, just as Virgil embedded his 
bits of Ennius. The most striking are the description of 
Dodonaean Zeus (II. xvi. 233): 


And finally the verse which Odysseus quotes may be an 
ancient tag with his name substituted for another: 
7008" abrod Aved Barros éAeiceras évOa8" Obvoceis; 

for it contains a word otherwise unknown, and of unknown 
meaning, AvxéBas, apparently the lichtgang, that is day, month, 
or year as you please. The meaning suitable to the story is 
month, and that is how Dion interpreted it; but Odysseus did 
not want his meaning to be too clear. However, such matters 
are of small importance to us. 

I come now to consider how the words and style of Homer 
are related to the speech of his day: and first of all, notice 
how many words are taken directly from the common man’s 
lips, the vivid images which he uses naturally to describe 
what he sees. Even the commentators can see these: “The 
word is doubtless colloquial,” says Munro, regretfully, “like 
so much of the vocabulary of the Odyssey” (on xiv. 512). 
This is where Odysseus tells his neat little tale of the ambush 
before Troy, and how he got a cloak to cover him. “I have 
something I want to say,” he begins, “the wine has made me 
bold, as it often makes a decent man sing a stave and dance 
a jig. Well, now I have made my croak (évéxpayov, 467), 
I will just go on.” Then he gives a broad hint that he would 
like a warm cloak. Eumaios answers, “That's a good tale, 
and you shall have a cloak to-night, but to-morrow you must 
just rub along with your rags—you must sport your rags” 
(512): 


drip 76éy ye ri od pixea Bromahifas 
The Iliad has this word once (iv. 472), of a crowd shoulder- 
ing each other about (avpp 8 dvBp" évordAkler). Theo again: “I 
am the daughter of Arybas, a man rolling in riches” (xv. 426): 
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ovpn 8 dip! Ap’Barros tye poddvt édvacio. 
Eumaios describes his visitor as a man who has knocked 
about in foreign parts (xvi. 63): 
gnoi 82 wodAd Bporiy éxi éorea Ba7Bijvat, 
as Melantho the pert maid rails at her master (xix. 66): 
Seiv’, Ere xal viv O48" dvejoes Bah vier. 
Swetwy xara olxoy, memetoas 82 ywaixas; 
“Are you going to be a nuisance all night, rolling about the 
house, and ogling the girls?” Iros the beggar says: “Can't 


you see how they all squint at me and tell me to kick you 
out?” — 


ote dters Sre 8} por feANLovewt Exavres 
Axépevat 88 KéAovrar; 
(xviii. 0) 

Odysseus is afraid the servants “may think me all afloat 
in tears because I am drunk” (xix. 122): 

$9 82 Saxpurdiewt BeBapydra we dpévas olvy. 
There are several countryman’s words in the garden scene 
where Odysseus meets his father, used there only as, Micrpovt 
a shovel, Aucrpeiwt to dig about. Achilles himself, always a 
downright speaker, speaks before the assembly in the last 
tragic scenes of the Iliad, when he has allowed himself to be 
reconciled; the rest are all solemn and formal, but he cuts 
them short (JI. xix. 149), “Many thanks for your gifts, but 
it is time for battle now, we must not stay jabber-winding 
here”: 


ob yap xp? KAorozeiart &Od8" éévras 
0082 BiarpiBav. 


The wicked nurse leads her master’s little boy “trotting along 
at her heels” (xv. 450): 


aia yap év8pds dos bt peydpors dren Aw, 
xepbdheov piida roiov, Gua rpoxdovrat Bipate, 


+The words with this mark are used only once in Homer. 
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a whole sentence taken straight from the wench's lips, with 
roios in the colloquial sense of “just,” like the classical ofrust_ 
—There’s the gentleman's son, my nursling, just a cunning 
little dear, goes trotting out for walks with me.” Then again, 
Ios and Odysseus were quarrelling together, “prickling and 
spiking with all their hearts” (xviii. 33). 

ob805 Em Leorod wavbypaSiy dxpisuvro.t 
The faithful drover’s cattle sprouted up like a field of corn 
(xx. 211): 

viv 8 of wiv ylyvovra: dBéoparo., ob8é Kev dws 

dy8pl y’ ixoctayvocrot Boa yévos ebpyperimur— 
“now they breed a fair miracle,* else you couldn't find the 
the broad-faced beasts sprouting up like stalks in a wheat- 
field.” A vivid picture of a herd in the field with their horns 
sticking up. And the swineherd uses what was obviously a 
countryman’s words when he speaks of the droves of swine 
and his solid flocks of goats (xiv. 101): 


récca avaw ovBéoua, Téa" ainda ware’ alyév. 
Most of these words occur only once; others which are more 
commonplace are no less striking: as ryr@. Badd xedoaps (xii. 
388), “smash it to smithereens”; rvrds éév, “when I was a little 
tot” (xv. 381); Aapdv éprov, “a good square meal” (xiv. 408); 
dares (Vili. 218; xiv. 98), “fellows” (a word which always 
carries a familiar touch in Greek literature): the adverbs in 
Bor, 8s dy pur xavd5v Dy, pnd" clown wirg (xxi. 294), to 
drink your wine open-throated, or— 
ota dy “Eyeye 
(xvii. 138) 
“I will not talk aside, shuffle, and shirk your questions”; or 
expressions like 
wFOANA 8° dvavra xéravra xépavrd re Boxyuud 1° HABov, 
(IL. xxiii. 116) 


Gra waptt roy rapaxdiBdv, 


1 Compare St. John iv.6, Yygots. « . deabégers ofres éxl iy ¥17ts 
“he just sat down by the well.” 
*dBéeyaror is also colloquial. 
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“Here come the logs in plenty, upalong downalong offalong 
and crosswise.” But all Homer’s own words are alive, no 
poetical drapery to hide the things, no affectation, nothing 
conventional or bookish. He is like Chaucer. 

The same is true of longer phrases. There are pithy say- 
ings or proverbs: “When want is by you mustn't be shy” 
(Od. xvii. 347); “the steel in sight draws men to fight” (xix. 
13); “who touches my ration-basket must earn his keep” 
(xix. 28); “to die with a mouthful of salt water” (xii. 350). 
There are local sayings; obviously it was a regular gambit 
among the islanders, “What ship brought you here? I don't 
think you walked all the way” (i. 173): 


ob pty yap ri oe welay btopat e068" ixéoBas. 
The most notable is one which seems to be a special turn of 
speech in Ithaca. Telemachos gives instructions to Eumaios; 
“Look sharp, daddy, tell my mother that I am safe, and 
then come back; take care not to say a word to anyone else.” 


He answers, “I know, I understand, I have some sense in 
my head (xvi. 136): 


yeyviory, $povéw, rd ye 39 votovrs xedetas. 


Was not this a familiar sound to Odysseus, and one he had 
not heard for twenty years? He does not forget it; but in 
the morning, when the swineherd says, “Now let’s be off, 
‘we must do what the young master says, for masters have 
a rough side to their tongue: come along, it will be cold in 
the evening,” Odysseus replies, “I know, I understand, I have 
some sense in my head” (xvii. 192). And when they see the 
great house, and Eumaios warns him not to linger, or else 
he might be knocked about, Odysseus says again, “I know, 
I understand, I have some sense in my head.” How natural 
again is the scene where Thetis visits Hepaistos. His wife, 
Oggi ae eG SRE et 
): 


tinre, Oin ravimerhe, ixévers juérepov 8, 

alBoln re didn re; xdpos ye piv ob tr: Capilas. 

GAN’ Exe rporépw, Tva rot wip fina Belw. 
Every word, except perhaps rayiwerAe (but who knows?) is 
exactly what we should expect a Greek woman to say, even 
to the colloquial rézre and 36: “My dear, what brings you to 
our humble home? This is an honour! and I am glad to see 
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you. You do not often pay me a visit. Do come in, and let 
me give you a cup of tea.” The same expressions are used 
by Calypso to Hermes (Od. v. 88). Even the word for “come 
in,” Ereo xporépw, was the regular one, which has lasted 
down to the present day. If you knock at a Greek door, you 
hear the word pxpés, which is an abbreviation of xpéow, the 
last syllable dropping when the accent on mpésw became stress. 
Charis uses the same to summon her man (Jl. xviii. 392): 


Heauore, rpduon’ S8e @éris vi ri otto xaribe, 


“Husband, come in here! Thetis wants something from you.” 
Curiously enough, the Indians used the same prefix for their 
word “come in,” pravica (pra=pé), so our prehistoric an- 
cestors seven thousand years ago may have said pro to invite 
their guests. 

There is the same natural simplicity in what Odysseus says 
to the Cyclops, which has the very same intonations (if you 
speak the accents) as a nurse might use in coaxing a child 
(ix. 347): 


KiAwy, 19, mic olvor, énei dyes &r8pé en xpla— 


“CYclops, hére, have a whisky, after your nice meal! Say 
when!” 
“Darling, do take your griiel”"— 
And the monster forgets all his blusterings, and even says 
tpé¢dpur, “If you please,” like a good boy, 


86s por rt mpoppww, nai wor redv otvopa ciae 
airixa viv, iva rot 86 teimoy, @ xe od xaipys— 


“One more, please! and tell me your name now this in- 

stant, 

and I'll give you something you'll like!” 

So it is with all the talk of humble people: the railing 
lady’s-maid, the coarse goatherd, the old nurse, the old 
swineherd, all speak in natural words, and their way of 
thinking and speaking is true to their characters. In higher 
life there is more formality, of course. The public speakers 
in both Iliad and Odyssey have to conform to custom, but 
most of the formality consists in the mode of address, which 
has been already examined. Once they get under way, each 
man is himself. It is remarkable indeed how Achilles and 
Agamemmon show what manner of men they are at once, 
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and continue to show it; and no less the speakers in the 
Jthacan meetings, although they are less important in the 
sik ties goa hersen ace Bnencsto triumph in the matter 
of conversation. Each god, like the men, shows what manner 
of god he is; and the scenes are full of delicate comedy, 
which gives the relief necessary for the grim stories. The gods 
are really the most human of Homer's creations, and there 
is plenty of variety in their setting. 

Look at the first scene in the Odyssey; a family conclave, 
with Zeus in the chair (i. 32). He breaks out in his usual 
blunt style, using the simplest everyday phrase, which Homer 
might have used if he had a bad egg for breakfast: “Damn 
it all, just see how men always put the blame on us gods! 
And they have only their own folly to thank if they suffer 
more than they need. Here's Aigisthos—he need not have 
made a match of it with the prince’s wedded wife, and killed 
the prince himself when he came home. He knew it was 
certain death, for we gave him full warning, sent my 
King’s messenger to command him not to kill this man or 
to make love to his wife, or else Orestes would pay him 
out. Hermes told him, but he would not listen, and now 
he has paid in a lump sum.” 

Athena answers in quite different style, with all the for- 
malities of a public meeting. “Cronides, father of us all, 
King of Kings and Lord of Lords! that man richly deserved 
his fate, and I hope anyone else who does things like that 
may suffer the same! But have you forgotten poor Odysseus? 
He has done no wrong, quite the contrary, but see how he is 
kept prisoner by that witch Calypso! And you care nothing 
about it, Olympian. Didn't he do his pious duty to you 
with all those sacrifices? Why are you so angry with Odys- 
seus? It seems odd indeed to me!” She is quite in earnest; she 
is too angry herself to jest, but she does make a pun, and 
hopes it wili sting him. 

‘The pun which Athena made to sting Zeus (Od. i. 62) is 
not alone. Everyone makes puns on Odysseus; in fact, his 
mame originally came from a pun. Grandfather Autolycos 
happened to visit Ithaca at the time when the boy was born. 
Eurycleia laid the baby upon his knees after dinner, and 
said, “Do'ee now find a name for the boy thyself, sir; he 
is the child of many prayers!"—The only son, you remem- 
ber, as Telemachos has told us: “In our family, we go by ones; 
I am the only son of my father, and he was the only 
son of Laertes.” But Autolycos was not in a praying humour, 
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he was his own cynical self, and what he said was this: 
“My son and my daughter, I will tell you what name to 
give to this child. I have been at odds with many in the 
course of my life, both men and women: let his name 
therefore be Odysseus, the man of all odds.” And when the 
goddess Eidothea sees him struggling in the water, and offers 
him her enchanted veil to help him, she begins with the usual 
jest: “Poor fellow, how odd-I-see you Od-ysseus! Why is the 
Earthshaker so furious against you?” (v. 339). Athena plays 
the same game with Telemachos, when he dallies in Lacedai- 
mon (xv. 10)— 

Tydpay’, obxérs xoAd Sopww Exo 4HN" dAdAnoa— 

“Don't dally in this valley, Telemachos, I tell ‘ee,” you are 
just a far-straggler instead of a far-warrior, TjAdAaos rather 
than TyA¢paxos- 

Now we return to Olympos. Zeus keeps the homely touch: 
“My dear child, what a thing to say! How could I ever forget 
Odysseus? It’s Poseidon who hates him and will go on hating 
him, because he blinded his son Polyphemos. Poseidon 
does not kill him, but keeps him wandering about and won't 
let him go home. Let us see if we can find how to soften 
him. Surely he will not be able to keep up a grudge all by 
himself, if the rest of us disapprove!” 

Then Athena proposes her motion, with the same formality 
as before: “Cronides our Father, King of Kings and Lord 
of Lords! If the immortals approve my proposal, let us des- 
patch Hermes King’s Messenger to Ogygia, and declare to 
ae our unchangeable will, that Odysseus shall return 

jome,” 

Her proposal was carried, and we know what followed 
then: how Odysseus made his voyage; how Poseidon came 
back from his week-end with the Ethiopians, and saw him; 
the storm, and how he was finally brought home to Ithaca. 
Then Poseidon, in high dudgeon, came to ask Zeus what he 
really meant (xiii. 128): “Father Zeus, I see I shall have no 
honour in heaven, when mortal men care nothing for me! I 
thought it was agreed that Odysseus should be miserable until 
he returned home, though I did not stop his return altogether 
because you had promised it. And now see how these 
Phaiacians have landed him safe and sound, with heaps of 
wealth, more than he would have had if he had carried home 
the spoils of Troy!” 

Zeus, blunt as ever, retorts: “Bless my soul, Earthshaker, 
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don't talk like that. The gods do not dishonour you. It would 
be too bad to bombard our eldest and best with insults! If 
any man does not respect you, you can make him pay for it. 
Do what you like, what pleases you, pleases me.” 

Poseidon answered: “That is what I should have done at 
once, Thundercloud, but I always have a wholesome fear of 
your temper, and I do my best to avoid it. Now then, what 
I should like to do is this: to smash that fine ship on the 
way back, and make an end of their escorting people home, 
and to raise a ring of high mountains about the city.” 

Zeus answered: “Gentle creature! My temper thinks the 
best thing to be this. Wait until the ship is running in, and 
the whole population gazing at the sight, and then turn it into 
stone close to the shore; then raise a ring of high mountains 
about the city.” 

Notice how the titles are used alone, as a familiar address, 
with the same tone as the mortal man’s patronymic alone; and 
how Zeus plays on Poseidon’s words, like one bantering 
an angry brother, In this translation I have kept close to the 


my Tever dread and avoid thy wrath. 

Z. Friend, hear what seems best in my sight.” 
The Greek has one word, Ovpds, which I render by “temper,” 
and the translation misses the play on that word altogether. 
It also translates the gods’ titles, the friendly address as 
I take it, by stiff phrases, “thou shaker of earth,” “thou god 
of the dark clouds,” when the Greek has no god at all; the 
vivid saying “to bombard with insults” is softened into 
“assail with dishonour,” the image being lost; and & wémov is 
a phrase used to stir up a lazy man, to suggest slackness— 
“O softy” it means, literally “O ripe one:” 


Alay, Scipo, wézov, epi HarpéxAow Gavévros 

orciooper . . (IL. xvii. 120) 
GN Bye Scipo wéror, wap" ty’ Tovace.«« (179) 
& wérov, & Mevidac Siorpedes -- (238) 


all in the same battle-scene; and the Cyclops to his pet ram, 
who says in plain words what the meaning is (Od. ix. 447, 
cp. xxii. 233): 


pid wémov, rl por Sbe 3:4 oxéos Eaaeo pijdww Fotaros; 
“Lazy ram, why are you out last to-day?” Read the passage 
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_ once more, and hear how a simple version, without ornament 
or disguise, gives just the tones of life. So it is always in 
Homer: be simple, and you get both life and truth—al- 
though you lose the incomparable music, which no trans- 
lation can keep. Why, Homer gives pleasure even by the way 
he tells us. “then Zeus says, says he”: 

rev 8 daroperépevos xpootdn vepedryeptra Lets. 

Take again the domestic scene after Hera has played one 
of her tricks upon Zeus, While he sleeps, Hypnos takes her 
message to Poseidon, and tells him to go ahead; the Grecians 
are rallied, and drive their enemies back. But when Zeus 
awoke, he fell into a royal rage (JI. xv. 14). Easy-going as he 
was, he drew the line somewhere; and when he was really 
angry, as Homer tells us, he could knock the gods all over 
the place. He says: “This is one of your mean tricks, Hera, 
you mischief-maker! Well, you shall be the first to repent it, 
when I get my hands on you! Don’t you remember how I 
hung you out over the edge of Olympos by your arms, with a 
big stone fastened to each foot?" Hera shivered, and said, 
“I swear by Earth and Heaven and the water of Styx, by 
your head and our marriage bed, it is not my doing that 
Poseidon is harrying Hector and the Trojans!” This was true 
in the letter, for Hypnos had done that part. She goes on, 
“It must be his own bad temper, but I would advise him to 
follow the path where you lead him, Thundercloud!” Zeus 
was mollified at once. He smiled and said, “Ah my dear wife, 
if you would only agree with me, Poseidon would soon change 
his mind! Well, if you are speaking the truth, go home and 
send Iris to me here, and Apollo, and she shall tell Poseidon 
to cease fighting and come back home, while Apollo puts 
heart again into Hector. The Trojans shall drive their enemies 
back upon the ships, Achilles shall send out Patroclos, Hector 
shall kill him and my own son Sarpedon too. This will enrage 
Achilles, and he shall drive the Trojans back to their walls. 
But I forbid all the immortals to take part, until I fulfil the 
promise I made to Achilles, when Thetis his mother prayed 
me to give him glory.” 

Hera was thoroughly frightened, but not moved in the 
least from her own purposes: that was a vain wish of 
Zeus. If only she would agree with him, how happy they 
might all be! And how many husbands must have sighed for 
the same blessing since Homer's day! Perhaps he may have 
hit the nail on the head with some of his great barons, and 
one here and there may have taken heart, and followed the 
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example of Zeus. For the moment, Zeus had his way. Swift 
as thought, Hera returned to Olympos, as bitter and 
obstinate as ever, and there were the immortals all 
gether in hall sitting at breakfast. They rose up and wished 
her health as she came in. Hera took no notice of them but 
Themis got up and ran to meet her, disturbed by her gloomy 
look. 

She said simply, without ceremony, “Hera, why have you 
come? You look scared. I'm sure your lord and master has 
frightened you!” 

Hera said, “My dear creature, don't ask me that!” Notice 
here a clever touch. A human being in Hera’s case would have 
SyOpwresaid “man alive,” or & ytvai; but she cannot say that to 
an immortal. Let us follow Homer's example, and invent an 
English phrase. Hera said then, “Goddess alive, don’t ask 
me that! You know his temper well enough, high and mighty, 


She sat down, having now quite upset the whole com- 
pany. She laughed with her lips, but there was no warmth 
on the forehead over her dark brows. She spoke indignantly, 
so that all around could hear. “We are a lot of children to 


by himself and neither heeds nor cares. He says he is far and 
away strongest and mightiest among us all. So just take 
whatever he chooses to send you. Already, I think, there is 
a nasty little parcel for Ares. His son has been killed in 
battle, the man he loves best, Ascalaphos, at least Ares calls 
him his son.” 


get the horses. Then there would have been another quar- 
rel+ greater than any Achilles could make, between Zeus 


1 pares in allusion to pip Bebe, Sed, TqhyiéSew "Asis, the sub- 
ject of the Iliad. 4 
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and his family. But Athena was terrified for them all; up 
she leapt from her seat, and ran out of the door, pulled the 
helmet off his head and the shield from his shoulders, 
dragged the spear out of his strong hand, and scolded him 
roundly: “You're mad, you're crazy, you are lost! What is 
the good of ears if you cannot hear? Your sense is gone, 
you don’t know where you are! Don't you hear what the queen 
Says, just come from Olympian Zeus? Do you want to run 
amuck, and then come back here discomfitted, against your 
will? Do you want to bring ruin upon the rest of us? He 
will leave Trojans and Greeks on the spot, and then come 
ramping to Olympos, and grab one after another, guilty or 
not guilty! Then stop it, I tell you! Don't fly into a rage about 
your son. Many a man has been killed or will be killed some 
day, better and stronger than he was. It is a difficult thing 
to preserve the whole human race!” 

As she said this, she led Ares back to his seat. But Hera 
called Iris and Apollo outside, and told them her message, 
The battle proceeded as Zeus had foretold; and when the 
armies were facing each other upon the plain, Zeus sum- 
moned all the gods to meet him on the hill of Olympos. 
He said, “I intend to sit here and watch the fight. The rest 
of you go down to the battle-field and take sides as you 
like.” 

So the gods paired off: Poseidon against Apollo, Athena 
against Ares, Hera against Artemis, Hermes against Leto, 
Hephaistos against river Xanthos. 

Zeus “laughed for joy” as he saw the gods joining in the 
strife. Towards the end, Ares finds himself face to face with 
Athena, and shouts in his rage (JI. xxi. 394): “What, again, 
you dog-fly? gods fight against gods? You egged on Diomede 
to wound me the other day, and how you shall pay for it!” 
He struck her aegis-cape with his spear. She gave ground, and 
picking up a huge jagged stone, she struck Ares upon the 
neck, and brought him down with a loud crash. She laughed 
aloud to see his hair dabbled in the dust, and said, “Fool 
to think you were stronger than I am!” As she turned away, 
Aphrodite, his lover, came to his help, took him by the hand, 
and helped him to scramble up, groaning and half-dazed. 
When Hera saw this, she cried out to Athena, “Bless us, 
Atrytone, daughter of Zeus almighty! Look—there’s that 
dog-fly again, leading bloody Ares out of the battle! After 
her!” 

Athena joyously ran after her, and struck her on the breast 
with her open hand; she collapsed, and the pair fell 
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sprawling on the ground. Athena called out in triumph, 
“So may all those lie that help the Trojans, like this brave 
and daring pair, Ares and Aphrodite who came to save him! 
If they were all like these, we should have taken Troy long 


I" 

Hera smiled; and Poseidon said to Apollo, “Phoibos, why 
do we two keep out of it? It would be a shame if we went 
home without a fight. You begin, since you are the younger, 
I know more of the world than you do. But indeed you are 
a fool to fight for people like the Trojans. I built their walls, 
and you kept their cattle, and at the end of the year the 
king would not pay us our wages. Have you forgotten all 
that?” 

Apollo said, “Earthshaker, you could not think me sane 
if I am to fight you for the sake of such paltry creatures as 
mortals are, Let us stop, and let the others fight.” 

He turned away, for the truth was, he did not like to fight 
with his own uncle. But his sister Artemis scolded him: “So 
you are running away, Shootafar! You let Poseidon call 
you beaten! What is the good of that bow of yours? Don't 
let me hear you boasting in future how you will stand up to 
Poseidon!” 

Apollo did not answer; but Queen Hera scolded her, and 
cried out, “How could you think to stand against me, you 
shameless bitch? I am no easy enemy, even though you 
have a bow and arrows. Women find you a lion, no doubt, 
but you had better go and kill deer on the mountains. But if 
you want to know something about war, I will show you how 
much stronger I am.” 

So with her left hand she caught both the other’s wrists, 
and with her right hand pulled the bow and quiver off her 
shoulders, and beat them about her ears, smiling, while the 
other wriggled about, and the arrows dropped down in a 
shower. The poor thing slipped out underneath and ran away 
in tears, like a dove fleeing before a falcon. She left the bow 
and arrows on the ground; Leto her mother picked them up 
arenas. 10Y. sealheneslikt i Sameenpnts wcerateahec 

Gait vax ance Ocoee tek canal fcaeing 
upon her father’s knees. He drew her to him, and said, laugh- 
ing gently, “Who has done this to you, dear child?” She 
answered, “Your own wife, father, Queen Hera! She gave 
me a regular beating, and she is the cause of all these quar- 
els in the family!” 

In these dialogues, and in most of the narrative, I have 
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used Homer’s words. I have left something out, but if you 
read the Greek words without prejudice, you will see that 
they are as natural and simple as mine. There is absolutely 
nothing of poetical embellishment in the words; they are 
the same words which ordinary human beings would use in 
these conditions. The Greek is coarse where my words are 
coarse; and in all I have used only one that has a touch of 
slang, “ramping,” which I chose because the Greek word 
xv8oyxjowy (II. xv. 136) is not a common one (it occurs only 
twice) and it has a fine rollicking sound. When real poetry 
is found in Homer, its beauty belongs to itself; it has nothing 
to do with special words or forms of speech. So in the 
simplest English the same nobility and beauty is found when 
the thing said is noble and beautiful: Bunyan’s Holy War 
is full of dignity and splendour, although Bunyan used the 
speech of the people. But, of course, Homer’s own special 
charm is not here; for that depends wholly on the sound, the 
lovely inimitable sound of the rolling lines and the rever- 
berating words of the old language. 

The intellectual charm of the poem, however, can be given 
in English. I think I have given some of it, but there is plenty 
more for all readers to find, for no one has ever studied the 
effect of the musical accent. One example of what may be 
found, I have given in the episode of the Cyclops: where, 
perhaps by accident, the intonation of a line is the same as 
a coaxing nurse might use to a child. There is something 
more of that sort to be heard in the passage. Let me read it, 
and listen whether I have imagined too much (Od. ix. 347): 


KireAu), rire olron, be tyes dvbpopa xpéa* 
S¢p" eibjs oldv 1 wordy robe vyis exexeibet 
Sperdpy oot 8 ob Ani dpe, heh *Drojoas 
olkaBe réwpaas’ ot ¢ pais 
axérhue, wis Kev cries 5 Dia lone 
GO pimuv oXéav; érei of kare poipay épetas. 


It does not matter much what the man says; he talks for the 
sake of talking, to prevent the monster from thinking what 
he is doing himself. It is a well-known trick of dealers; a 
man sold me a horse once in that way. And you have all 
heard a cheap-jack, I dare say. To my ear, the sound of the 
passage is all coaxing; even when the voice rises on o% 82 yaiveat, 


1See music (a), p. 299. 
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the reproachful words may pass quite unnoticed. Homer 
goes on: 
bs ded, 6 82 Séxro xa Exmcey 
hear the climax as the tone rises— 


foare 8 aivés 

$80 wordy river, nal w’ Gree Beirepoy alris 
Ads pot Ent xpédpuy, xai por rebv otvoua eine 
atria viw, iva ro: 8a feiviov & xe 0° xalpys. 
kal yp uedioreoor pipe LeiBupos Spovpa 
vlvor épuordguhor, nal oxy Aubs Sufipos déber 
4AAi 168" dysBporins xai véxrapss tore dxoppst. 

bs tar” airép of abris dys wépov albora olvor 
apis piv Euna $épur— 


and there are three rising accents— 
pis 8 Exmev ddpadipow. 


Then Odysseus tells his name, ofr, and you remember 
what follows. He sleeps, he is blinded, he wakes and roars 
for help (401): 


of 8% Bojs dtovres épolrwv dAAoBev GdAos, 
tard pevor 8 dpovro mepi oxéos Srre é xiiSor 
rinre 76 061, Hodiénn’, Spnudvos 38° {Binoas 

viva 8° &wBpootqy, xai dtxvows Syne rOyoOas 

Fp ris cev pia Bporay déxovtos eAavva; 

4h us ris o” abrov xreive 85 #2 Bindu; 
you hear their rising accents of anxiety. 

rods Babs’ ef dvzpov wpocddn xparepds Hodsipqpos" 

& Gidor, Obr’s we xreives Body ob8e Ringer. 
The neighbours mistake og7,5 for ofms, which a Greek, of 
course, distinguished easily, but there was some excuse for 
the savages when their friend was shouting out of a cave: 


088’ dropeiBopeve Exea wrepéerr” dydpevor 


they answered plainly and to the point, as this phrase means: 
and you can now hear four rising tones in succession, ex- 
pressing their natural indignation: 
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ef pay 37 pr tis ce Butleras olov éévra,* 

votady y" otrws Zor: Avis peyddor’ dAéabas, 

NAA od 7’ cSxeo warpi HoreSdun doar. 

is dp’ iday dmudvres, éuby 8 éyéAaace didoy Kip, 

Gs Svop! tbardrqoey dudy nal pipers dye. 

I laughed within me, that I had tricked them so well with 
my noman name and my machinomanations. For we have 
here not only a play upon Otr and ofrs, but also #97 and 
irs: MY Obrs you see is also a paris. 

I have noted hundreds of places where the musical accent 
may mean something; often it is very much to the point. 
But I have never studied them or brought them under any 
principles. There is a topic for someone to investigate. 


Kc - dup ie ont-e ei - vor (a) 


Bt ple Hh ole oe fe d= fe- res. (b> 


1See music (5). It should be noted that the acute is always the same 
accent. It is printed the reverse way in certain circumstances, but that 
is a modern innovation. How it came in, I have never been able to dis- 
cover; it has no ancient authority that I have been able to find. 


